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Open Forum 



Editor Music Supervisors' Journal: 

In answer to your communication of August 6th I will say that I am very 
glad for the opportunity you offer through the Journal to say something for 
the recent report of the Educational Council. It appears to me as a document 
for the betterment of music instruction, inasmuch as it is a course that can be 
used as a standard in any school system in North America. One of the things 
education has done for civilization is standardization. 

American musicians have talked and striven for years for a standard course 
in music for the piano, voice, etc., and while they are yet talking and striving, 
seemingly without getting anywhere, except in one or two states, it has been 
accomplished, in so far as this report is concerned, by the public school music 
teachers of America. I am sure that the report will be endorsed by every mem- 
ber of the Conference. 

Frank Percival, 
Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Paul J. Weaver, Director of Music, 

University of North Carolina. 

Editor Music Supervisors' Journal: 

I am glad of the opportunity to say that I consider the report of the Edu- 
cational Council a most significant contribution to the progress of public school 
music. It is valiantly impartial, comprehensive, sane and corrective. I hope this 
report may have the widest circulation among the supervisors, also the academic 
educators of the country. 

Inez Field Damon, Music Director, 

State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 
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Editor Music Supervisors' Journal: 

The report of the Educational Council of the Music Supervisors' National 
Conference represents a tremendous amount of thought and labor and is a docu- 
ment worthy of the most serious thought of every supervisor and educator in 
the country. Never before has such a wonderful compilation of method and 
material been made. While it is definite, it is broad enough in scope so that it 
need not hamper the personal outline of any thinking up-to-date supervisor. I 
see nothing to deeply criticise, but much to highly commend. This work should 
go down in the history of educational music as the stepping-stone to a much 
needed unified system of teaching music in the schools of America. 

H. O. Ferguson, Director of Music, 

Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Editor Music Supervisors' Journal: 

You will understand my attitude toward the report of the Educational 
Council when I tell you that I have patterned my "Course of Study" for the 
Kansas City schools from it. It is not only gratifying to me to know that the 
things I am working for are approved by the Educational Council, but I feel 
that our course will have more weight with the teachers when they read on the 
first page that "the Kansas City course is modeled on the course recommended 
by the Educational Council and approved by the Music Supervisors' National 
Conference." 

A wide distribution of this course should bring splendid results. First of 
all, superintendents should read it. When supervisors ask their board of educa- 
tion for pianos, phonographs and libraries of record, won't it help to show them 
on the printed page that the Educational Council agrees with them that this 
equipment is necessary for good work? 

And what an influence this course will have on the supervisors themselves ! 
Sometimes we become so concerned with the glibness with which our pupils reel 
off the do re mi that we lose the real aim of public school music. We work at 
such close range that sometimes "we fail to see the forest for the trees." 

I feel that any supervisor will broaden his vision of public school music by 
a thorough examination of this course of study. 

MabellE Glenn, Director of Music, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 
Editor Music Supervisors' Journal: 

That a committee of such divergent ideas should have made a course of 
study at all seems to me almost a miracle; and to have made one which is so 
good as this one, and one which will appeal to so large a proportion of the super- 
visors of the country over, is certainly a matter for congratulation not only for 
the committee who did the work but for the schools which will profit by it. 

As a whole, I like it, so I will not take space for specific statements of 
approval, but will give my attention to the danger points of the course. 

Let us begin with the requirement of from forty to sixty new songs in the 
second year, with the advice to keep some of the songs of the first year in reper- 
tory. Even forty new songs would mean more than one per week, as there are 
weeks of every school year in every grade when the music is dropped because of 
crowding of other kinds of work. Remember that we have only fifteen minutes 
per day, and that seven other important features are suggested in the "Pro- 
cedure." 

Suppose the grade teacher had succeeded in teaching twenty good songs in 
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the first semester of the year ; these must be repeated, or they are forgotten, and 
to teach twenty new ones in the second semester and sing all the old ones times 
enough and thoughtfully enough so that they are still well sung would be for a 
fifteen-minute period a problem in itself. 

Then comes the attainment for the third year in the matter of sight reading, 
"intervals of a third, fourth, fifth, sixth and octave, employing at least notes and 
rests one, two, three and four beats in length, and two notes to the beat, and some 
knowledge of signs." 

Excuse me if I say, "It can't be done" and teach forty new songs in the 
third year and teach them well. Something will suffer. 

A letter received from a grade teacher will illustrate the point in hand: "I 
feel guilty every time I think of my work in music. It is not honest, but I see 
no way to make it so. I am required to teach a definite number of songs each 
month. I am supposed at the same time to give the children some ear training 
and some sight singing, as well as to direct their hearing of good music and 
lead them to listen to and appreciate the best of music. 

"When the supervisor visits me I cannot deceive her as to the songs the 
children have learned. She can easily discover any neglect in that direction, but 
it is not so easy for her to see whether the children are gaining in power either 
to hear, to read or to appreciate good music. The consequence is that the power 
they will need to enable them to enjoy and appreciate the music of the seventh 
and eighth grades they are not getting. We are spending our time learning new 
songs, because a song a month, too few, brands me as a failure in music teaching." 

There is also the danger that in the attempt to find forty new songs for each 
year many songs of a trivial nature will be used; better twenty good songs than 
forty mediocre ones. 

Now as to the technical matter of teaching two tones to a beat in the third 
year. I am sure it is better to establish a good sense of graceful rhythmic flow 
of the music than to resort to the unvaried stiffness of recurring accents which 
one is sure to hear in a third grade which reads at sight accurately two tones to 
a beat. 

Why hasten a matter of this nature? There is only one reason for adding 
a new element to the reading of the year, and that is to provide the stimulus that 
comes from the recognition of progress. A little more attention to the beauty 
of form in the music, a little more time spent with the songs, a definite effort to 
secure independence in the use of the elements already familiar will cultivate 
better habits of study while furnishing the stimuli needed. 

I suppose the attainments in reading for the seventh and eighth years take 
into consideration the fact that in many schools the children of these grades 
have "come in from the country schools" and have not had previous musical 
training. Surely a child who had attained what is set down for the third year 
could do more in the seventh year than read his part "in a very simple hymn." 

Pupils in the seventh and eighth grades should be classified so that those 
who have had good training from the first grade may be allowed the enjoyment 
of their higher skill and appreciation, while the untrained pupil should receive 
the grade of work of which he is capable. This can be done, is being done in 
some schools, and a suggestion in tne course of study of ways and means for 
accomplishing this much to be desired result certainly would not come amiss. 

Julia E. Crane, 
Crane Normal Institute of Music, Pottsdam, N. Y. 



